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| EASTERN VIEW OF ROUND HILL, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Tur above is a representation of Round Hill, an 
elevation which rises immediately back of the 
court-house and the central part of Northampton. 
It is very regular in its form, and the summit is 
crowned by a noble grove. A number of elegant 
residences stand on the side of this clevation, over- 
looking the 
fine prospect of Mount Holyoke and the delightful 


village; and from this spot there isa 
valley of the Connecticut. The view from which 
the above engraving was made, was taken standing 
on the western side of the first Congregational 
church. ‘The building appearing on the left 1s the 
Town School; the Gothie st 


the young Ladies’ Ne minadry,. 


ructure on the right ts 
Round [Lill is seen 
beyond. ‘There are 5 churches, 2 Congregational, 
(1 of which is Unitarian,) 1 Episcopal, and 1 Bap. 
tist. ‘There is 1 bank, the ‘ 

with a capital of $200,000, 
Northampton is 91 miles west of Boston, 72 cast 
of Albany, 49 north of Hartiord, 22 south of 


Greenfield, 17 northerly of Springtield, and 376 


Northampton Bank,” 


Population, 3,576. 


from Washington. In 1837, there were 3 woolen 
? mills, 7 sets of machinery ; 70,000 yards of cloth 
q\? were manufactured, valued at S23),000; males 
a { ? 4 ! > . } 
\ employed, 64; females, 60; cuapit il invested, 
$100,000. ‘There are 2 silk manufactories; value 
of ribbon and sewing silk manufactured, 10,000 5 
): females, 40 ; 


— 2 capital invested, 





$100,000. ‘There is a paper mill, an air and 
cupola furnace, and other manufactories of various 
kinds. 

The inhabitants of Northampton appeared to 
have lived in great harmony with the Indians. 
In 1664, the Indians requested leave of the people 
to build themselves a fort within the town; leave 
was granted, and their fort was erected perhaps 
about thirty rods from the most populous street. 
The conditions on which leave was obtained for 
building their fort were—that they should not work 
or game within the town on the Sabbath, nor powaw 
here or any where else ; they should not get liquor, 
drunk ; nor admit Indians from 
without the town; nor break down fences, &c. “The 


nor cider, nor get 


Indians” says Dr. Dwight, * were always considered 
as haviny a right to dwell and to hunt within the lands 


, 


which they had sold.” Although the Indians lived 
in such close contact with the whites, there is not 
even a tradition iry story of any quarrel between 
them and the people of Northampton. But after 
Phillip’s war commenced, the inhabitants were in 
continual danger. In 1675, a guard was kept 
continually ; several of the inhabitants had their 
houses burnt. In King William’s war, in 1699, 
a fortification was ordered to be run quite round the 
town. In 1704 a body of French and Indians, 


numbering, it is supposed, about five hundred, in- 


vaded the town, but it appears that the inhabitants 
were so vigilant and well fortified, that they made 
no serious attempt upon the place. It appears that 
one house was fortified in every little neighborhood 
so that all the inhabitants might have a place of 
refuge near, in case ofan attack. 
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“These forti- 
Those which 
were erected around the town, were pualisadocs set 


—~ 


fications must have been expensive. 


up in the earth, thrown out of a trench; and must 
from their great extent have involved an expense 
The first road to W indsor, 
their only passage to market, was laid in 1664. 
The first bridge over Manhan river, a mill stream 


scarcely supportable.” 


three miles south of their church, was yoted in 
1668. At the same time, they paid their taxes at 
Charlestown first, and afterwards at Boston, in 


wheat. ‘This was conveyed to Hartford in carts { 
and wagons, and there shipped for Boston. ‘There 
is one account only, of their e xpense in a transae- 


tion of this nature recorded. In this instance, they ; 


were obliged to pay one third of the cargo for the 
transportation from Hartford to Charlestown. ; 

During Shay’s insurrection 1786, after the in- 
surgents had concerted their measures at [Hatfield 


they assembled to the number of about 1,590, un. 
der arms, at Northampton, took 
and effectually prevented the sitting 


of the court as prescribed by law. Upon this vio- 


posses sion of the 
court-liouse, 


lence being committed, the governor issued his 


proclamation in a feeling and spirited manner upon | 
the oflicers and citizens, to suppress such treason- 
able proceedings, but such was the state of things 
in the commonwealth at this time, that the ill-dis- 


posed paid but little attention to this tine ly measure, 


The first minister of Northampton was Eleazer 
Mather, son of the Rey. Richard Mather, of Dor. 
chester. He was ordained in 1661, and died in 
1669, aged 32. Mr. Mather’s health having de- 
clined, Rev. Joseph Elliot, in 1662, was invited to 
settle in the ministry here; he was the second son 
of Rev. John Elliot, of Roxbury, the celebrated 
apostle to the Indians; he afterwards settled at 
Guilford, Conn. Rey. Solomon Stoddard was the ’ 
next minister, was ordained in 1672 and died in ® ? 
1729. His successor was Jonathan Edwards, the ° " 
celebrated divine, who was invited in 1726 to 
assist Mr. Stoddard in the miinist y- Mr. Stoddard Ny 


possessed probably more influence than any other 
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clergyman in the province, during a period of thirty 
years. Here he was regarded with a reverence 
which will scarcely be rendered to any other man 


The very savages are said to have felt towards 


him a peculiar awe. Once, when riding from 
Northampton to Hatficld, and passing a place 
called Dewey's Hole, an ambush of savages lined 
the road. It is said that a Frenchinan, directing 
his gun towards hit, was warned by one of the 
Indians, who some time before had been among the 
English, not to fire, because ‘that man was En. 
glishman’s God! A similar adventure is said to 
have befallen him while meditating in an orchard, 
immediately behind the church in Deerfield, a ser- 
mon he was about to preach. ‘These storics, told 
in Canada, are traditionally asserted to have been 
brought back by English captives. It was cus- 
tomary for the Canadian savages, after they re- 
turned from their excursions, to report their adven- 
tures, by way of triumph, tothe captives taken in 
Among the works which 
Mr. Stoddard published, his Guide to Christ, and 


his Safety of appearing in the Righteousness of 


the English colonies. 


Christ, have ever been held in respect/ul estimation.” 
* He published the Doctrine of Instituted Churches, 
Londen, 4to, 1700, in which he advanced some 
sentiments, that were not very well received in 
this country, such as the following :—That the 
Lord’s table should be accessible to all persons not 
immoral in thei lives, that the power of receiving 
and censuring members is vested exclusively in 
the elders of the church, and that synods have 
power to excommunicate aud deliver from church 
censures.” 

The Edwards in 
Northampton more than 23 yeurs, till he was dis. 
missed in L750. 


Rey. Jonathan continued 
The causes which led to lis dis- 
to whet 
considered to be his duty in regard to the discipline 


missal were his endeavors enforce he 
of the church, and likewise the opposition he made 
to the sentiment supported by his colleague and 
grandfather, Rev. Mr. Stoddard, that unconverted 
persons ought to be allowed to come to the sacra- 
mentof the Lord’s In 1751, he was settled 


at Stockbridge as missionary to the Indians, where 


Supper. 


he continucd six years, preaching to the Indians 
and white p sople. Here he found leisure to prose- 
cute his theelogical and imetaphysical studies, and 
produced those works which will probably hand 
down his name to the latest posterity. In January, 
1758, he reluctantly accepted the pre sidency of the 
college at Princeton, New Jerse y: The siuall.pox 
prevailing, President Edwards was induced to be 
inoculated, which was the cause of his death, 
March 22, 1758, in the 55th yearof his ave. 
David Brainerd, the celebrated missionary, died 
at the house of Jonathan Edwards, in this place, 
Oct. 9, 1747, in the 30th year of his age. His life 
“Tis life 


diary,” says acelebrated English divine, “ exhibits 


was wiilten by Mr. Edwards. and 
a perfect pattern of the qualities which should dis 
tinguish the instructor of rude and barbarous tribes : 


the most invincible patience and self-denial, the 
profoundest humility, exquisite prudence, indefati. 
gable industry, and such a devotedness to God, or 
rather such an absorption of the whole soul in zeal 


for the divine glory and the salvation of men, as is 


f scarcely paralleled since the age of the apostles.— 


. ° 
His constitutional melancholy, thoush it must be 


regarded as a physical imperfection, imparts an 
additional interest and pathos to the narrative 


, 
since we more casily sympathize with the emotion, 
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There is a monotony in his 
feelings, it must be acknowledged, and conse- 
quently a frequent repetition of the same ideas, 
which will disgust a fastidious or superficial reader, 


but it is the monotony of sublimity.” 


of sorrow than of joy. 





From Godey’s Lady's Book. 
A YANKEE PARWER'S WINTER EVENING; 
Showing how Sally French “Set her Cap” for 
him, and Old Mr. I’rench set a trap for him. 


BY SEBA SMITH, THE ORIGINAL AUTHOR oF “ 
ING’s LETTERS. 


MAJOR DOWN- 


Oxp Mr. French, Jacob French—not his twin 
brother, whose name was Richard, sat before the 
fire, looking straight into it. His wife stood by the 
tuble in the middle of the floor washing up the 
supper dishes, which his two oldest “ gals,” Sarah 
and Elizabeth, commonly called in the family Sal 
and Betts, were wiping with dry cloths, and setting 
back on Mrs. French was a neat 
housewife—I'll say that for her, as for any in New 


the shelves. 


Enzland ; andI take occasion to allude to her 
habits, in regard to her dishes, for the good of those 
who may seem to need the benefit of her example. 
She was not satisfied with giving them a “ swash 
in dirty warter” that would leave them 
when they were put into it. 


dirtier than 
She first washed them 
thoroughly with a clean cloth in a tub of clean hot 
water; then she passed them through a second tub 
of clean hot water, and went over them again with 
a clean fresh cloth. She then handed thein over 
to the “ gals,” who, with dry cloths, very clean 
and very white, gave them the last polishing touch. 
There was no mistake about Mrs. French’s dishes ; 
they would turn po inan’s stomach, however fas- 
tidious he might be. 

* Such niceness and particularity of course re- 
quired time, and it argues nothing against the effi. 
ciency and smartness of Mrs. French as a house- 
wife, to admit that it was good fifteen minutes 
from the time the operation commenced till the 
whole was con pleted. As TI said before that old 
Mr. French sat before the fire, looking straight into 


it, sols iy now, although the fifleen minutes are 


out and the last eup is shining in its place on the 
= , . 
shelf. Nor am I willing to have it regarded as an 


argument against the intellectuality of old Mr. 
French, that he sat thus for fifteen minutes with- 
out saying a word. Ile was a wan of few words. 
But when he did speak, he meant something— 
which is more than a great Inany people do who 
talk a great deal. 

“Sal,” said the old gentleman, without raising 
his eyes from the fire, my tobacco board.” 

"This was a little board about six inches by twelve, 
on which he cut his tobacco for his pipe, having a 
hole through the upper end, by which it was hung 
on a nail against the wall, and a little box at the 
lower end which held the tobacco. 

Sally brought the article to her father, and the 
old ue ithe man took a l irge J wk-knif from his at ( p 
Waistcoat pocket, and a small piece of fig tobacco 
from the box, and proceeded by a sort of mechan- 
ical motion to mince the one with the other into ye ry 


sniall bits, till he had sufficient for a clever smoke. 


“Sal, my pipe,” slowly articulated Mr. Freneh, 
still looking into the fire. 

The pipe was hanging by the bowl! in a little 
piece of board nailed above the tmantic-piece, in 


“~e - a Pear - om 


REPOSITORY. : 


which an oblique mortise was cut just wide enongh 
to admit the stem. Sally handed down the pipe, 
and the old gentleman proceeded * to load her,” 
as he usually termed it. The pipe had a large 
bowl, but a short stem—in fact, the stem was by 


All Mr. French's 
If he bought a 


measurement just three inches. 
pipes were just the same length. 
handsome new pipe a foot long, he always imme- 
diately bruke it down to three inches, ‘The reason 
of this rule was, that three inches, horizontally, 
carries the bowl just one inch beyond the end of 
his nose ; and the proximity in cold weather affor- 
ded a very agreeable warmth to that exposed organ, 
and in all weather it enabled Mr. French to save 
much of the delicious odor of the weed, which 
otherwise would have been a total loss. 

Having “ loaded her,” he put the stem to his 
mouth and drew his breath through it—and blowed 
his breath through it, two or three times, with de- 


“ 


cided force and emphasis, to see if she would 


breathe free.’ The proof being satisfactory, he 
continued his conversation as follows : 

* Sal a coal.” 

Sally tcok the tongs and st lected a nice little 
bright coal from the fire, and handed it to the old 
gentlemen, who applied it to the bowl of his pipe, 
and drew several rapid and smart puffs through it, 
till a fine wavy curl of smoke began to roll from his 
mouth. 

“Sal, my hat and staff,” said the old gentleman, 
rising from his chair and standing six feet high. 

The staff, which was standing behind the door, 
and the hat, which was hanging abeve it on a 
wooden peg, were brought and put into his hands. 
Mr. French, having placed the crown of the one 
upon the crown of bis head, and the foot of the 
other by the side of his foot, dropped his conversa- 
tion, and began to move silently toward the door. 
But he had not proceeded above half way across 
the reoin, before he was brought to a full stand by 
an exclamation from Mrs. French. 

* Now, Mr. French,” said that excellent, thrifty 
and careful housewife, * you aint a goin’ to be so 
imprudent as to go out this evening without your 
great coat; you'll ketch your death a cold; you 


don't know how cold it’s growd sinee dark.” 


“Only over to neighbor Gray's,” said Mr. 
French, taking another step towards the door. 
‘© Well, now Linsist upon it, Mr. French: you 


aint a goin’ out this evening without your great 


coat; I don’t want to have to keep dosing you 
up with a cold all the time—now, jest as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas ts coming on.” 

Mr. French paused again, and turned half way 
round. If he was not prudent in anything else, 
he was prudent in one thing, he never stopped to 
dispute with his wife. [le had two modes of avoid- 
ing that ugly difficulty ; one was, to surrender the 
point at onee, and the other, to retreat rapidly out 
of hearing. ‘The former expedient was adopted 
on this oecasion, for he again renewed bis conversa. 
tion with as much liveliness, and a little more au- 
tho ity in before. 


* Sal, my 


uh 
creat-coat.” 

“Sally, hand your father’s great-coat,” said 
Mrs. French, 


who has he 


with the satisfied au of a woman 


rown way. 


“Sal, my great-coat,” deliberately rey ited Mr ? 
French, choosing to have it understood that the * i 
garment was brought by his own order. Sally ,\j) 
brought the coat. It was a heavy garment of 
homespun wool, and a drab color. Mr. French 
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threw it over his shoulders in the manner of a ! 
| cloak, letting the sleves hang loose by his side. 
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** There now, Mr. French, you are not goin’ out 
80 ; put the great-coat on so it will do you some 
good,” said Mrs. French, stepping up to help exe- 
cute her own order ; “ and besides, it looks so — 
you wouldn't ketch Cap'n Gray to go out with a 
great cout looking that way,” continued the lady, 
as she held the sleeves for Mr. French to put his 
arms through. 

The old gentleman submitted like a child, with- 
out the least sign of resistance, to have his arms as 
well as his body cased in the outer garment. ‘The 
cut of the coat was much like that of a long 
straight meal bag, and being an excellent fit for 
the long, slim body of Mr, French, extending down 
within two inches of his shoes, the whole figure 
might be taken as a very tolerable model of a sub- 
stantial gate-post. ‘I'he coat being on, and carefully 
buttoned by Mrs. French from the chin down- 
wards, something more than a yard and a half, 


the old gentleman, with pipe in mouth and staff 


in hand, left the house, and pufled his way along 
for a quarter of a mile, to the residence of Captain 
Gray. 

* Walk in,” said the strong voice of Captain 
“ Ah! Mr. 


French, good evening—glad to see ye; 1 was just 


Gray, in reply to the rap at the door. 


thinking, a moment before you knocked, [ wished 
you would drop in a little while, and have a socia- 
ble smoke this 
Mr. French.” 

“The arm-chair, Debby,” said Mrs. Gray, as 


evening. Debby, set a chair for 


the child ran to obey the order. 
The arm-chair was placed before a large blazing 
wood-fire, which was roaring up the chimney like 


a young cataract. 


* You must take off your great-coat, Mr. French,” 


said Mrs. Gray, “ or you won't feel it when you 
go out.” 

The old gentleman slowly unbuttoned the coat, 
and Mrs. (iray he pe d him off with the sleeves, 
and Debby took it, and laid it away, and pat back 
the hat and staff; and presently the tall form of 
the visitor was comfortably seated in the large 


Ile h id 


not yet uttered a word since he cane into the 


arm-chair by the side of Captain Gray, 


house, but now, drawing his pipe from his mouth, 
and blowing out a long puff of smoke, and looking 
straight into the fire, le delivered one of those sen- 
tentious speeches, so full of pith and meaning, 
which gave a peculiar stamp to his character. 

“ Cold night,” said the old gentleman, returning 
the pipe to his mouth, and rubbing his hands 
together. 

‘This was a sufficient opening for Czptain Gray, 
to talk half an hour. Indeed, he was so much the 
counterpart of old Mr. French, that he could talk 
Ile had been a 


mer in early life, and then for several years followed 


half an hour upon anything. fur- 
the sea, in which time he had risen to the conmand 
ofa sloop coaster—and now, with the honorabl 
title of captain, and a few hundred dollars in his 


pocket, had retired again to a farm. Luckily 


had pitched on a farm adjounng that of old Mere. 
Krench , for he bemg a great talker, while Me, 
French was a capital listener—they set then horses 
very well together, were fond of cach other's society, 
could borrow and lend without difGeulty, and ner 


j 


fore the captain had taily launched 


quarretled. Li | 
out upon the sea of conversation, soni half dozen 
young folks, who were sitting round the fire, when 
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old Mr. French came in, had unaccountably dis- 
appeared. ‘T'he truth was, the arrival of the old 
gentleman was in an instant hailed by the young 
folks as a joyful signal for a gathering at Mr. 
French’s and the wink having passed another 
round among them, they slipped out, one after 
another, and were all flying up the road “like a 
stream of chalk.” 

** Yes, pretty cold night,” said the captain, in 
reply to the above discourse of farmer French, 
** but nothing at all, a mere circumstance, to what 
I’ve seen it sometimes at this time of year, coming 
on the coast, when a nor’ wester was whistling 
down upon us, heavy enough to tear young moun- 
tains up by the roots, and the spray was flying 
over us mast high, and every drop that touched 
the rigging froze, till an inch rope was as big round 
as my arm, and the bowsprit increased to the size 
of a back-log, and when you couldn't speak so as 
to be understood, unless you turned your mouth 
to the leeward, and used short words,—for the first 
end of a long word would be froze stitf before you 
could get the last syllable out—that’s what I call 
cold weather, neighbor French,” said the captain, 
rising to light his pipe, which he had been rather 
mechanically filling during the foregoing remarks. 

* Yes, that’s cold weather,” said Mr. French, 
looking steadily into the fire; and, as if in some 
degree inspired by the eloquence of the captain, he 
added a remarkable continuation of his discourse 
us follows; “ Bad time for cows, always dry up 
amazingly in such cold weather.” 

* Dry up!” said the captain, “why, in such 
weather as I’ve seen, coming on the coast this 
time of year, a cow would all dry up in fifteen 
minutes, so there would be nothing left of her but 
a lump ofice. Why, neighbor French, the tin 
I was speaking of, the upper side of a cod’s head 
froze as hard as a horn while the cook was frying 
the under side over a hot fire. ‘That's what I call 
cold weather.” 

** Yes, that’s cold weather,” said Mr. French. 

“Why, neighbor,” resumed the captain, * the 
time | was speaking of, when the blow was a little 
over, we fell in with another sloop, that was laying 
to in rather strange condition, and we hailed her, 
but got no answer. We could see one man stund- 
ing at the helm, and we hailed again, but got no 
answer. ‘Then we down boat, and went aboard; 


und there was a sight to be remembered, neighbor 


—a sight to be remembered. ‘The man standing 


at the helm was froze stone dead, and hard as a 


solid column of ice. Wecut away round the cabin 


door, for the spray had froze several inches thick : 


and when we got into the cabin, there was the 


cuptain and mate, froze to death, sitting by the 
The 


mouth, 


tuble where they had been eating dinner. 


mate had a piece of frozen pot itoe im his 
of ineat on tis 
"The 


with his 


und the captain had a pieces 


still 


fork, 


which h held in his hand. cook we 


i ? 
found in the eaboose-house, feet poked 
i 


into the stove nd burnt to a coal, and the rest of 


his body froze as hard us a stone. ‘That's what I 
call cold we ither.” 
me 3, that’s cold weathe r,” said old Mr. French, 


without tur his head or his eyes to the right or 


left. 

I} ! s ( weal t! t My ibont,” 
sami Captain Gray, going to the fire to put a new 
coal int iS pipe, wi ich had nearly cone oul dur- 
ny his speech about cold weather. 


t 


* Yes that’s cold weather worth talking about,” 


REPOSITORY. 


said old Mr. French, with rather more than his 


usual emphasis. 
Here Captain Gray began to call over the roll of 
his children—* Jerusha !” no answer; “ John !” no 


or 


answer ; “ ‘Thomas—Debby—George !”’ no answer. 

“Why, what has become of all these boys and 
gals?” said Captain Gray unpatiently ; “ seems 
to me they ure out of the way mighty quick.” 


**T don’t think there is one of them in the house,” 


said Mrs. Gray; “ I guess they are every one of 


What 


do you want, Mr. Gray? for I guess I shall have 


them over at Mr. French’s by this time. 


to wait upon you myself.” 

“Why, L wanted a mug of cider,” said the cap- 
tain; “I can’t have a coinfortable smoke without 
a mug of cider before me.” 

“QO, well, I can help you to that,” said Mrs. 
Gray ; so away she went to the cellar, and brought 
in a large mug of cider, and set it upon the niccly 
swept hearth before the fire. ‘Then she went out 
again, and soon returned with a dish of large red 
apples in one hand, and a dish of large yellow 
apples in the other hand, and set them down, 
ouc on each side of the mug. 

“ Ah, that looks something like it, neighbor 
French,” said the captain. 
said the 


old gentleman, slightly changing the angle of his 


“ Yes, that looks something lke it,” 


vision from the fire to the mug. 


* A comfortable smoke” 


of an hour long now 
followed, during which the captain told with much 
spirit some of his long sea stories, while Mr. French 
responded at suitable iutervals, in short pithy sen- 
tences, generally repeating the last words of the 
Alter 


mug of cider pretty well towards the bottom, how. 


cauptai. getting down into the second 
ever, the old gentleman’s tongue was observed to be 
a little loosened, and his ideas to flow with some- 
that he 


exptain considerable valuable information respec. 


what uceclerated motion 3; so gave the 


ting the number of loads of wood he had piled up 


in his door yard, the condition of his cattle, barn, 


eellar, &e. 
But all this while quite a different scene was 
passing at the farm-house of old Mr. French. The 


young folks of the two families torether nutmbered 
a good round baker's dozen, and when they were 
all gathered in one room, round a bright blazing 
fire, it is not to be wondered at, that there were 


some strong ebullitions of 


them. 


fun and frolic 


anol 

“ Gals, what are you giggling about, up in that 
corner there !” said Mrs. French to a knot of them, 
who were huddled together on one side of the wide 
tire-place. 

* Oh, nothing in particular, mother,” said Sally, 
and then they all burst out into a laugh again. F 
“So much laughing isn’t for nothin'’,” said the 
u've got some mischief voing on and 


What 


that bundle, Sally?” And shi 


, 
old lady; 


I inust know what ‘tis. have you got in 


moved toward the 


At that the 


into an adjoining bed-room, shutting the 


group to cnter Upon an examination, 
, 
ewiris ral 
dvor alter them, and laughing loud and merrily. 
! 
ttle Peter French, 


about ten years old, who had bee ingy quietiy 


“| know what ‘tis,” said 


in tne corner ana watelinyg ements. 
* Well, what is it?” said Mrs French, 
oN w, Pete,” said 3S looking out of 1 rr 


bed-room door, ** if you te 
= Yes, he muy te 


you sha’n't touch him.” 


Lr box vou ears 
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** Yes, I will tell,” said little Peter, “ and you 
sha’n’t touch me, mother says you sha’n’t. And 
he began to stretch open his mouth with—* Sal's 
a going tosct”—but before he proceeded farther, 
Sally ran and put her handover his mouth, and 
stopt hisutterance. Here two or three of the larger 
boys interfered, and pulled Sally away, calling 
upon Peter to know whatit was that “Sal was 
going to set.” 

Peter being relieved, again, called out aloud— 
‘* Sal’s going to set her cap fur the schoolmaster to- 
night.” 

At this, the boys gave a shout, the girls giggled, 
and Mrs. French turned away and shook her sides 
in silence. 

“ How do you know she's going to set her cap 
for the schoolmaster?” said John Gray. 

"Cause I scen it, and heard her tell Jerusha 
so,” said Peter. 

* You seen it!” said John; “ well, what sort of 
a thing is it?” 

* Oh, it’s a great cap, big enough to ketch a cow 
in.” ' 

“ What is it, a night cap ?” 

“ Well, it’s made jest like a nightcap, only it’s 
such a great large thing.” 

“ What is it made of !” 

“ A sheet, I b'leeve,” said Peter; and here the 
dialogue was broken off by a general laugh. 

“ There, Sully,” said Jerusha Gray, “ the cat's 
out of the bag; it’s no use for us tu try to keep it 
to ourselves any longer.” 

** If the cat's out of the bag,” said John, “ the 
schoolmaster isn’t in it yet, and I should like to 
know how you are going to get him in.” 

The matter being broached to the whole com- 
pany, a general explanation now followed. Mr. 
Jones, the schoolmaster of the district, boarded at 
Mr. French's, and quite “a spat” occurred that 
morning between Sally and him, about a certain 
lady “ setting her cap” for the schoolmaster. Sally 
contended that it was a gone case with Mr. Jones, 
for whoever that lady set her cap for, would surely 
be caught. Mr. Jones spurned at the idea, and re. 
torted that he was notto be caught by anybody's 
cap, not even Sally's, though she might sct it for 
him twenty years. For this personal fling at Nally, 
she determined to have some good-humored per 
sonal revenge ; and therefore had planned to set a 
cap for him that night, not figuratively, but in fact, 
a bona fide cap, and catch him in it, as pigeons 
are cauglit inanet. Tor this purpose, she had 
taken asheet, and run it up in the form of a cap, 
put strings two yards in length at the ears, and 
trinmed it off with several cnormous large bows. 
The article was now brought forward and exhibi- 
ted to the company amid shouts of mirth. “ Weil, 
it’s a very nice cap,” said Jolin Gray, “ but it puz- 
zles me to know how you are going to catch hina in 
it.” 

“T can tell you,” says Sally, “how I’m going 
to do it. The master is coming home at eight 
o'clock, this evening; and I'm going to take my 
stand in the dark entry, near the parlor door, and 
have the cap open and all ready in my hands, and 
as he opens the parlor door to come in, Til just 


step softly behind him, and throw it over his head. 


¢ 
| 
; 
I, So if you will just be quict about it, you shall all 


if anxious to sce it carnied out, and were ready to 
y give any aid they could. All other sports were 
. 
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see the schoolinaster caught ina cap.” 


The joke pleased th ull ll, 
Jjoxe pleased them ai so well, they were 


ee 
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dropped, and all ideas were absorbed in t 
idea of “ catching the master.” It was now draw- 
ing towards eight o’clock, and Sally, with cap in 
hand, took her station in the dark entry. It was 
not long before the well-known step of Mr. Jones 
was heard at the front door. He opened the outer 
door, and closed it after him, and then the inner 
door, and closed it after him, and walked along 
through the dark entry, or hall, near the parlor door, 
where he deposited his hat and cloak on a table.— 
As he opened the parlor door and beheld a large 
circle seated round the fire, he addressed them 
with — good evening, ladies and— ;” the word 
gentlemen, which was intented as the close of the 
sentence, was smothered beneath the enormous 
cap, which Sally, stepping up behind him, had 
suddenly thrown over his head. It almost entirely 
covered him. ‘The master commenced a furious 
struggle to uncase himself, while a roar of laughter 
arose from the whole company that fairly shook 
the house. 


— 


Mr Jones had good sense enough to join in the 
laugh, after he had gained his liberty, and the 
candor to acknowledge that Sally had fairly 
caught him, by setting her cap for him. But at 
the same time, he in his turn now resolved to have 
a little good-humored revenge. After sitting down 
and chatting a half an hour, and eating an apple 
all round, Mr. Jones rose and said he was sorry to 
leave such good company, but he was obliged to 
go over as far as neighbor Barker's to return some 
books, which he had promised to take home this 
evening. Sally cautioned him to beware of Abi- 
gail Barker's cap, for she knew it had been set for 
him ; and as he had been caught in one cap, he 
might be in another. Mr. Jones thanked her, and 
thought he should be able to take care of himself 
pretty well in future, and then retired up-stairs to 
his room to prepare for his visit. 

Here Mr. Jones set about executing the little 
piece of revenge, which he had already planned. 
Taking a suit of his clothes, coat, vest and panta- 
loons, he buttoned them up, and fastened them 
together, and stuffed them out with pillows and 
other articles, to the commun size of a man, then 
affixing something upon the shoulders of a suitable 
size to represent the head, and fastening a pair of 
stufied stockings tothe lower extremities for feet, 
he carried the figure quietly and carefully into Sally's 
‘Lo 
help out the illusion, he placed a hat upon a little 
tuble that stood at the head of the bed 
window, and then quietly departed on his errand 
over to Mr. Barker's. 


sleeping chamber, and laid it upon her bed. 


near the 


About nine o'clock, while Captain Gray and old 
Mr. French were keeping up their acquaintance 
with the third mug of cider, and had got as far as 
the captain's fifth voyage, George Gray, the third 
son, came rushing into the house alone, panting 
for breath, and his eyes rolling with wildness. 

“ Why, George what's the matter?” said Cap- 
tain Gray ; “is anybody hurt?” 


yee 


* Has the old horse got loose in the barn?” said 


old Mr. French: 


horse, which sometimes broke loose and kicked 


for he had rather an unruly old 


about furiously among the cattle. 

* Some of the children are hurt, aint they 7” said 
Mrs. Gray. 

By this time, George recovered breath enough 
* Nirs. Mr. 


French to come right home, and father to conie 


to begin to speak. French wants 


along with him.” 





he one 
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* Couldn't you and the boys drive the old horse 
into his place ?” said Mr. French. 

“’'Tisn’t that,” said George, 

‘© What is the matter?” said Mrs. Gray. 

‘« 'There’s a man in Sally’s bed-room,” said 
George, still looking very wild. 

‘*A man in Sal’s bed-room?” said old Mr. 
French, starting to his feet like a boy; ‘* what's 
he there arter, George? hey! what’s he there 
arter ?” 

«“ Don’t know,” said George ; “ he’s there, laying 
on the bed asleep, or drunk, or dead, or something 
another.” 

Old Mr. French fora moment seemed to lose his 
self-possession, and dashed his pipe into the fire- 
place—a thing which he had never been known to 
Then stepping as though he 
had renewed his age some twenty years, he caught 
his hat and staff, not stopping for his great-coat, 
and started for home. Captain Gray followed im- 
mediately after, with a loaded pistol in his hand, 
which he had always been careful to keep in good 


do before in his life. 


order and well loaded ever since the time he thought 
he was chased by a pirate at sea. Close behind 
Captain Gray came Mrs. Gray, with a blanket 
thrown over her head, and George, still puffing and 
breathing hard from his homeward run, followed 
close behind his mother. 

On their arrival at Mr. French's, they found the 
for Mrs. 


French was a woman of great presence of mind, as 


house in a remarkable state of stillness, 
well as steadiness and firmness of nerve. As soon 
as it had been hinted to her, that a man was in 
Sally’s bed-room, by one of the girls, who, in pass- 
ing up stairs, happened to glance in at the door, 
which was partially open, Mrs. French had ordered 
After listening a 
minute or two and hearing no sound, she crept care. 


them all to be hushed and quiet. 


fully in her stocking feet up to the head of the 


stuirs. Still she heard no sound. She had given 
direction to the boys to stand at the foot of the 
stairs, and again she moved along with the still- 
ness of a ghost, and approached the door of the 
bed-room. ‘The door was open a few inches, so 
that she could see across the bed and table to the 
window. ‘I'here was a bright moon outside, which, 
though not shining directly upon the window, 
made it sufficiently light in the bed-room to render 


objects quite visible. She plainly saw a man’s hat 


on the table, and there, sure cnough, too, was a 
man with his clothes on, lying on the bed. Who, 


or what he was, or what was his object, she took 
but little time to consider. ‘The door had an iron 
hook und staple on the outer side, and Mrs. French 
with that presence of mind which showed her to 
be one of a thousand, slowly drew the door to, 
without the shghtest noise, and fastened it with 
the hook. ‘Then ereeping noisclessly down stairs, 
she immediately sent George for help. 

‘* Where is the rascal?” said old Mr. French, as 
he entered the door ; is he in Sal’s room yet ?” 

* Hush, hush,” said Mrs. French, in a very loud 
whispe r, 


* os 
He's 


* Well, I don’t know whether he’s asleep, or 


“if he’s asleep you may wake him up.” 


ashlee }> then, ishe?” said old Mr. French. 


dead, or making believe sleep,” said Mrs. French ; 
“or whether he’s a robber, or what he is; but I'm 
sure he can't be there for any good.” 


Mr. French, “I'll larn 


him better than to yet into the wrong tie-up again, 


Any good * snid old 


Ili promise him. But are you sure he is there 
” 


vet: 




















“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. French, “ I hooked the door 
\ and fastened him in, and he’s laid as still as a mouse 
d \ ever since.” 
“ But are you sure a man was in there, when 
you fastened the door ?” said Captain Gray 
‘** Jest as sure as I’m alive,” said Mrs. French ; 
“ T saw him as plain, as I see you now, laying on 
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} the bed as still as a dead man, and his hat was 
laying an the table. 
fore I did.” 

After some further consultation, it was resolutely 
{ determined to organize their forces in the most 
efficient manner they could, and proceed to storm 
the chamber, and take the man dead or alive. 

“ But I think,” said Captain Gray, “ I better 
stand outside with my pistol, for when he comes to 


And Betty saw him too, be- 


find the door besieged, he'll very likely jump out 
of the window.” 

} “No, no,” said old Mr. French, “I can fix it 
better than that ; we must have you with the pistol 
at the door. 
the window ; and if he jumps out, and it doesn’t 


I'll set my spring-pole and cord under 


string him right up by the heels, as straight as a 
rabbit, why, then let him go, that’s all.” 

So out Mr. French went, with one of the boys to 
help him, and set his spring-pole under the window. 
This was a stout, elastic pole, fifteen or twenty 
feet long, having a long rope with a noose fastened 
at one end, used catching bears, wildeats, racoons, 
&c. in the 


fastened under the sill of the house, so as to stand 


woods. The large end of the pole was 
nearly upright, and then the top was bent down 
to the ground, and there fastened with some little 
The 


noose of the rope was then spread out under the 


ketch-work, like that used in setting a trap. 


window, and some boards so placed, that if the 
man jumped from the window upon them, it would 

} remove the ketch that held the pole, which would 
suddenly spring up, drawing the noose round the 
man’s legs, and hold him up by the heels dangling 
in the air. 

This capital contrivance being arranged, much 
to the satisfaction of old Mr. French, the party 
proceeded to organize their forees for besieging the 

Captain Gray took the lead with 
Old Mr. French had 


musket, but no ammunition. ‘The old gentleman, 


chamber door. 
loaded pistol in hand. a 
whose ideas on the occasion had acquired a won- 
derful sharpness, said he could frighten the fellow 
with the muzzle, and then fight him with the butt- 
end. John Gray took an axe, and the other boys 
armed themselves with fire-pokers, clubs and hand- 
pikes. Mis. French and Mrs. Gray, and Sally 
and Jerusha, stood behind and held the candles.— 
When they got to the door, Captain Gray said it 
was best for Mr. French to hail the fellow through 
the key-hole, and sce what he had to say for him- 
self, and whether he would give up at once, and 
ery for quarter. Accordingly the old gentleman, 
before the door was unfastened, ventured up to the 
key-hole, and began to reconnoiire. FT irst he 
looked through. 

«¢ Ah, there he is,” 
out on the bed, and there’s his hat on the table.— 
The rascal! I wish I had hold of him; I'd larn 


; " 
him not to go into the wrong tie-up. 


said the old man, “ stretched 


Then he put his mouth to the key-hole, and be- 


als gan a parley ; at the same time, giving a rap upon 
\ ; the door. 

Wi «Who's in here? hullo! 
N 


No answer. 


who's in here? I say !” 


‘‘ A pretty rascal you are to be here 


- in our Sal's bed-.room. W ho are ye ? ] say ° wh it 
c [m _ - _—® * 
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?”’ No answer. 


are ye arter “ You needn’t make 
b’leeve asleep, nor dead, for you've got to come 
out, dead or alive. You needn’t think to get 
away out of the window, for we shall overtake 
you.” 

The last remark is believed to have been made 
by the old gentleman for the express purpose of 
inducing the fellow to jump out of the window into 
the old man’s favorite trap. 

“ Mr. French, let me have a word or two with 
him,” said Captain Gray ; “ I'll make him start, if 
he’s got any life in him.” 

The captain, having put his mouth to the key- 
hole, gave him the full volume of his trumpet voice. 

* Hullo there! you rebel, you tory, you scoun- 
drel ! what do you mean by getting into folks’ 
houses in this way? It’s no use for you to make 
any resistance ; if you do, you are a dead man in 
a minute. I’ve got a loaded pistol here in my 
hand, that wouldn’t miss fire once in a thousand 
times; and if you show the Jeast resistance, I'll 
What say, 
‘‘ Here’s a dozen 
of us here—enough to eat you up in two minutes. 


blow your brains out like a squirrel’s. 


do you give up?” No answer. 


What say, you thief, you robber, do you give up?” 
No answer. 

“I guess he don’t meant to speak,” says Mrs. 
French ; ‘he means to stand it out that he’s asleep 
or drunk, I guess.” 

* I'm afraid the man’s dead,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“Well, I guess,” said Captain Gray, “ we may 
as well open the door, and come to the brush at 
once. Coine, all hands stand ready now; I’ve 
seen the wake ofa pirate’s craft afore to day.— 
John, you take your axe and stand that side of the 
door, and I'll stand this side with my pistol, and 
let the rest back us up.” 

With that each manand each boy clasped his 
weapon with desperate energy; and the women 
held the candles so tight that they fai ly trembled 
in their hands; and Captain Gray carefully un. 
hooked the door, and opened it about an inch and 
peeped in. All was still as death. Ife opened it 
the 
man was lying motionless as a corpse upon the bed, 
A thousand 
thoughts rushed through the minds of the silent 


another inch, and took a wider view. Still 


Slowly he pushed the door wide open. 


spectators, while Captain Gray, holding his pistol 
in readines to fire, moved carefully but boldly up 
to the bed-side, followed by John with the axe 


close at his he els. 


‘ What say now, old fellow ?” said the captain: 


* do you give up! No answer. 

The captain put his hands upon the shoulder in 
order to puil him over to bring his face to the light. 
The figure rolled over as light as a bundle of straw, 
turning up a round, white cioth face. 

** Is he dead *said 


Mrs. Gray, standing on tip- 


toe, and looking over the shoulders of half a dozen 
others. 

“I fhe isn’t, it is time he was,” said the captain, 
half in anger and half bursting with laughter, at 


the same instant discharging his pistol 
The 


from 


it the head 


of his unconscious victim. report 


the 


was 
lowed by a dreadful shriek whole com. 


pany out side of the door, and the next instant t 


captain hurled the man of cloth and feathers into 
the midst of them some screamed, some iaug 1, 
some ran, me fell, so c almost fainted. In ort 
for a minute or two there was a decided hubbub.— 
After the first excitement was over, a spirit of 


inquiry began to pr vail. 
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* What does this scrape all mean ?” said Captain 
Gray. 

** Yes, what does this scrape all mean ?’’said old 
Mr. French. 

‘It must be sume of master Jones’ duins,” 
Sally, “ for them’s his clothes.” 

* Well,” said Captain Gray, “I think master 
Jones better be attending to his ciphering, a plaguy 
sight.” 


said 


“Yes,” said old Mr. French, ‘* I think master 
Jones better be attending to his ciphering, a plaguy 
sight.” 

At that moment the outer door opened, and Mr. 
Jones came in, and seeing them all up-stairs with 
the lights, he walked up. 

“Oh, master Jones, you plague, you,” said 
Sally, “how could you cut up such a caper?” 

* Well, Sally,” said master Jones, “ I think you 
and I are about even, and if you'll quit now I 
will.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository. '. wk 
THE PIC-NIC PARTY. 
Reaper, dost thou love merry makings—canst 
thou join heart and soul in the joyous laugh, the 


merry song and the pleasant chat, carest thou to 
ramble through the woods and meadows, to sail 
















































over the waters, and mingle in the dance? if so, 
then art thou like myself, fond of social gatherings 
of every kind, from the blushing bridal even to the 
prick-my-finger-quilting party. 

Although I care not to enter into a long disserta- 
tion of the different varieties of pleasure parties 
which come under the head of merry-makings, 
still my pen must be allowed to move along at 
pleasure, turning in its course where’er it will be- 
fore it finally enters the shady walks of Pie-Nicia- 
dom, even as a bee wings its way from one sweet 
flower to another tasting their sweets before resting 


on the it 


chosen one, where makes its final 


up 
store. 

I remember well the first party I ever attended, 
"twas less than twenty years ago, that a parcel of 


young shavers,” myselfamong the number—re- 


to attend a grand “ candy 
frolic” given by an old maiden aunt of mine—not 


ecived an invitation 





one of your tall, slim, spindle spinsters was she, 
but a good old fashioned matronly Aunt Sally— 
in fact we boys all believed at that tine, that ‘she 
was our Aunt Sally and nobody clses, and some 
even believe itto this day. The hour for assem. 
bling was « arly candle light, so by four o’clock we 


were all there—,or we judged it better to be too early 


than too late; albeit, it was on a Saturday and 


we had been very busy all of the morning in clear- 
ing the snow from the walk in front of her house, 


to say nothing of bringing water and going of 
errands—but best of all we had gone together and 


bovght a gallon of molasses—and as 


we tasted 
with our fingers the sweet syrup we be gan to real- 
ize the candy that was in stor ior us. 

Dressed in ou Sunday clothes, with our clean 
s and newly blacked shoes, we all met 
it a certain corner house, so that we could go to- 


d not te Ilere 


lor we car 


fo aionec, 


was 
Henry B——, with h eye and determined 
voice—Lo J——, withall his good nature and 
ecklessness—obart C——, with his quaint say-, ¥ 
nes and 1 ry—Charl y T——, with his 
Lu c« it ‘ t r 


ur—bob J——, with his prac- 


aa Sai 
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an 
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tical jokes—Bob W 
face, which much belied him—Bob C 
his love of fun ; and last, though not least, Will- 
» with his heart-born laughter; and of 


, with his sober, sedate 
, with 








iam B 
all the party he is the only one whose warm grasp 
of the hand we shall no more feel—who has 
gone from our midst to be with us no more ; of the 
others, but one only remains in our little city, the 
rest, have disappeared from the home of their child- 
hood and have formed new associations in strange 
places—but I will warrant that none of them who 
read this, but will think with pleasure of those days 
of their boyhood. 

But to the Pie-nic which T am sure you are 
anxious to hear about—besides one expects in read- 
ing of a Pic-nic to find something interesting and 
amusing, in fact to hear a good story with a spice 
of fun in it. To all whothus expect, I shall say 
as “ Canning’s” Knife Grinder does, Story, God 
bless you! I have none to tell Sir; and canonly 
promise you a simple description of what occurred 
and of which, as a very particular friend of mine 
is wont to say, now that you speak about it, 1 
notice. 

It was a gay and merry party that were seated 
in the boats, as they floated down the river, and 
thought it was a warm and sunny afternoon, yet a 
cool breeze came stealing over the water and be- 
neath the canvass that was stretched above the 
boats to protect us from the sun’s rays. Gently 
we glided on, and the laugh, the song, and the 
pleasant talk, made the time pass by most rapidly 
as we neared our destination. 

The place chosen was a small island a few miles 
below our little city, and a most dear delightful 
little spot it is too, as the young ladies say. 
Large trees with their huge branches linked together 
like giant’s arms stand on every side—quiet, shady, 
retired walks, fit resorts for lovers, intercross the 
whole island—soft grassy nooks hidden deep be- 
tween hillocks, where you hear the sweet song of 
the lively bob-o’-link in his black and yellow plum- 
age—the softer music of the yellow birds as they 
wing from branch to branch—while the red-bird 
warbles its sung in the elder-bush, and the jay an- 
swers from the hazel copse—anon you hear the 
sound of “the wood-pecker tapping the hollow 
beech tree’—and the chatting of the squirrels as 
At the north 
end of the island is a high rocky headland which 


they spring from bough to bough. 


o’er-looks a low marshy tract of land, where the 
nodding bullrushes bow theirheads, and the sword- 
like reeds bend to the breeze—here water-lilies with 
their broad green leaves and white blossoms, float 


upon the stagnant pools, the receding tide 


has 
left—the ivy with its white and yellow tipped fin. 
gers point upward from the water, and bright red 
and yellow marsh flowers, turn up unto the sun— 
truly the flat has the appearance of a gay garden. 

The low deep bass of the bachelor bull-frog, in 
his green jacket and yellow waistcoat—the shrill 
treble pipings of the maiden frog as she gives 
soft reply to him, and the murmuring huin of 
the numerous insects as they wing on, all come 
upward from the swamp with pleasant sound. 
Or, seated on the pebbly shore on some mossy 


e chasing one 


rock, you watch the little waves con 


another up the beach and rolling to your feet— 


while glittering in the sunlight you see the gleaming 


back of some daring verch as he rises to the surface 
, ae 


Now a huge 


sturgeon will throw itsell high out of the stream, 


of the water for his tempting prev. 
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and as it falls back will make the river boil and 
foam around it. Midway of the river a sloop with 
its white sails spread to catch the light breeze is 
slowly moving onward—or a steamboat, peradven- 
ture the Fairfield, dashes past, casting its waves 
high up upon the beach. 

Such is Roger’s Island where met our pic-nic— 
now have we landed and are standing in the shade 
of those old trees. What shall now be done—how 
shall we enjoy ourselves ?—such are the questions 
that we mentally ask—a moment’s pause and our 
determination is taken—to do whatever pleases us. 

Let me see, there was Dan Stranerman, a sober 
looking individual whom I at first mistook for a 
minister, so solemn did he appear, but whom I soon 
came to regard as “one of us,” who with Anne 
Bennet, Charley Betts, Mary Kirch and Sarah 
Beechman, started off on an exploring tour overthe 
island. 

While Dan Brown, you know him reader, do you 
not—a great hand for Pic-nies and parties is Dan, 
one whom you can no more do without, than you 
could do without the sun, in fact Dan is the right 
hand man of the maidens— he, I say, with Fred 
Cooke, Mary Betts, Kate Gray and Mary Wilber, 
were very busy in cutting up pine-apples, and pre- 
paring the supper. 

But Peter Music, by the bye the girls all called 
him handsome Peter, for he has dark curling hair 
and dark eyes, and in good truth I see not not why 
the girls should not be in love with him, he, instead 
of inaking a fire to boil the coffee as he ought, 
chose rather to go wandering in search of a spring 
of fresh water, which was known to be somewhere 
on the island, with Juliette Orbun, Ned Hiatt, 
Electa 'Truell and Mary Parker, such a tramp 
as they had down this hill and up that around by 
the big oak tree and then back again to the beach, 
where they succeeded in finding the much wished 
for spring. Nick Tin Brook and Barry, with 
Sarah and Lucy, also wandered off in search of 
flowers, wherewith for head dresses and wreathes, 
away down to the fartherest end of the island they 
went, where they found nothing but rocks and 
stones—but yet they were fully repaid for their 
long ramble, for they could see on the opposite side 
of the river, a church-spire rising above the hills, 
and through the trees they could discern the white 


houses scattered around, while back still farther, 
where the Catskills tower up they could see a litth 
spot of white on the blue of the mountain, it was 
the mountain house, a very pleasant resort during 
the warm season. No doubt their eyes rested on 
the very spot where the vencrable Rip Van Winkk 
took his long slec p and they might have heard had 
they listened, the sound of the balls that Hendrie 
ILudson and his crew were wont toplay ten pins with 
But soon it was time to think of supper 
the hills 

hear little Roly Poly blowing through his hands in 
together. As we 
could hear M ry Wilber’s laugh 


nnging out and Anne’s song of joy came upon us 


for the 


sun was sinking behind and we could 


luitation of a horn, to call us 


drew near we 


—while a loud shout from Ned Hiatt, and an an. 


swering on 


from Peter told that we were drawing 


together. Soon a turn in the woods brought us to 


the spot, how pleasant it looked, to say nothing of 


the romance of the thing—there was the table 


spread upon the green sward, on which was piled 


there were littl 


an endless vuriety of Cakes, janis 
that Mary Betts had brought and the sandwiches 
which Sarah produced—and the pine-apples which 
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Kate and Dan Brown, had been so busy with—be- 
sides all this there were oranges and almonds and 
raisins and mottoes, then we had ice cream, but— 
and here a very serious question arose—how were 
we to eat it, for not a spoon was to be found, though 
Surah was certain that she placed them in the 
basket and Juliette remembered of taking them out, 
but no one knew what had become of them—the 
cream looked most inviting but we had no means 
of eating it—the baskets were searched but to no 
purpose only one spoon was forthcoming and that 
proved to be a large table spoon, so it was decided 
that each person should have the privilege of using 
it. But here Dan Stranerman very innocently drew 
forth from the recesses of his pocket the much 
wished for spoons, though he declared he knew not 
how they came there, yet the sly twinkle that was 
lurking round Nick’s eye and the comic expression 
of countenance he wore as they were produced, 
told plainly enough how they had got there. 

Oh! how busy Roly Poly was carrying love mes- 
sages in the shape of mottoes from one to the other, 
and real love passages they were too—quotations 
from Shakespeare, Festus, Cornwall, ‘Tennyson, 
Moore, Byron, and Willis—besides there were some 
original ones among them that were addressed to 
**the Marys, Sarahs, and others who composed 
the party, and [ warrant me, that many have, 
(like Cop) retained them near their hearts, to Unis 
day. 

How the nuts flew about like hail-stones, and 
the bon.bons caught the tun of the thing and also 
started into life, even the jams after a while got 
merry and disappeared into the gentlemen’s pockets, 
while Electa and Mary Parker looked as sedate 
and sober as if they had nothing to do with it. 
Even Daniel Brown found lemonade in his hat, and 
Charley Betts had pine apple wrapped up in luis 
handkerechief—while Barry had ice cream poured 
upon his head. Oh! such wild girls as Lucy and 
Kate were that Pie-nie afternoon. In good truth 
Alter 


strayed where we listed—here seated on the soft 


we had a merry time of it. supper we 
green bank beside the water, was a group playing 
whist, though they were as noisy as magpies and 
by the tender looks they cast on cach other, you 


"There 


seated on that rocky pout Was a merry Conpaly, 


might know that hearts were trumps. 


laughing and talking, Peter was in the midst, his 
head decked with a bonnet, and holding a sun 
shade over Juliette. Bounding up the side hill, 
like young colts, went Ned Hiatt and romping 
Mary, stopping for a moment beside that group 
clustered together round the oak tree, to listen to 
the story which Dan Brown, apparently is telling for 
they all appear to be hearkening most attentive ly. 
Coming towards us is Fred Cooke with Kate 
and Lucey, they have had a long ramble and look 
tired, they have been down to the water's edge, 
skipping stones and gathering bright colored peb. 
bles, now they seat themselves on the inossy stones 
beside Nick and Barry, who with Sarah Stranerman 
Mary the 


* TLutchinsons.” 


and Kirch are rivalling far-famed 


Listen, has not Nick got a most 
melodious voice, how it swells in full, rich, cadence 
up, up into the very attic of heaven—and then falls 
softly down like the duleet breathings of the lute. 
ulito the 


Hlow eagerly do the girls vive eat 


as they come torth 
Away dow Mast, \ Ipkins ¢ 
\r i 
Luis ket i 
With ip ikea bt i herry 
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And Barry not to be outdone, volunteered to sing 


1 . . 
N\, that very beautiful ballad, of forty-nine verses, 


d ® founded on the very pathetic tale of the babes in 


the woods, but they would only hearken to three 
verses, declaring that they were not able to listen 
to more from sheer pity and tears. 


“ There were two little children, who a long time ago, 
Got lost in the woods and whose names I don’t know, 
The same two little children, who got lost in the woods, 
A long time ago and whose names | don’t know.” 


Here the girls all joined in the 
CHORUS, 
‘There were two little children, whose nnmesT don’t know, 

Who got lost in the woods a long time ago.”’ 

But the shades of night drew on around us, for 
the * hectic flush” of day had long since disap. 
peared, gathering in its golden rays which through 
the live-long day, it had cast forth in very wan. 
tonness and drowsily behind the mountain ridge 
had slowly sunk to rest. ‘The ripples broke upon 
the pebbly shore, to the faint music of the evening 
breeze—as o’er the small smooth stones the waters 
fell, their colors grew most bright, as if the touch 
of painter’s brush had crossed their rounded forms. 
It was the moment, which the lover seeks, where- 
in to tell his tale in words of love to the fair maid 
who lingers by his side—it was the hour when 
best 


thronging to our souls, like water bubbling from 


from our hidden hearts, memories come 


the mountain spring. ‘There was a stillness brood- 
ing o'er the river, a silence resting in the dim old 


woods, as the faint grey mist came noisclessly 
stealing up from the waters, breathing upon the 
grass, the low green herbs, the flowers, the tremb- 
ling leaves on the olden trees, whilst they shuddered 
The 
mossy stones, the splint red boughs, the broken 
} 


and shivered as the soft dew enwrapt them. 


branches, the gnarled roots, the mouldering stumps 


and the dead old trunks grew damp and chill as the 


darkness orew 
| 


rested 


gentle mist swept o'er them. ‘The 


within tie hollows of the hills—it on the 
plains—it hid behind the stately trees and nestled 
‘mong the linbs—it lurked beside every rock, lin. 
gered ‘neath the brush-wood and lay dead and si- 
lentin the pits and gullies. It wreathed itself over 
the swamp like a huge fold and still d the sounds 
that came stirring up beneath it. 

laughter and the 


Though still rang the merry 


song and the shout from our VPic-nic party but soon 


we had gathered once more into the boats and 
were on our homeward way.—What gentle flirta- 
tions, and solt words spoken—what pressure of 
hands and fingers—what drawing closer of shawls 
and quict encircling of waists I dare not write— 
ever and anon from the forward boat a stream of 
fire would shoot up into the air—or a 


would cast its clare over the water. Onward we 


went, till soon the lights of the city gleamed upon 
us—then within the * National” we tript it lightly 
to the 


hours of night. 


sound of musie, even unto the 


pleasantest party must 
have anend and so had ours—the remembrance 


lingers and will never be forgotten—but the time 


tself has gone, has flown past like a golden « loud 
in the sunset sky. 


fugust, 1817. 





ANECDOTE OF REV. LEMUERL WAYNES 
Mr. Haynes, ha by t 


open door ol 


ppening om day to p Ss Dy 


i room where lis dauchter 1 so 
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he overheard, they were making too free with the 
characters of their neighbors ; and after their vis- 
itors were departed, he gave his children a lecture 
of scandal. They answered, 
talk about ? We must 


“If you can’t do 


on the sinfulness 
But father what shall we 
talk of something.” nothing 
else,” said he, “* get a pumpkin and roll it about; 
that will at least be innocent diversion.” 

A short time afterwards an association of minis- 
ters met at his house, and during the evening dis- 
cussion upon some points of Christian doctrine their 
voices were so loud as to indicate the danger of 
losing the Christian temper, when his eldest daugh- 
ter overhearing them, procured a pumpkin, and 
entering the room, gave it to her father and said, 
“ There father, roll it about, roll it about.” Mr. 
Ilaynes was obliged to explain, and good humor 
was instantly restored. 

iD ¢ Osr-0— 
SERVED HIM RIGHT. 

A LAWYER retained in a case of assault and 
battery, was cross-examining a witness in relation 
“ What kind of a 
asked the lawyer. “A blow 
‘ Describe the blow.” I 
what 


< You 


The lawyer appealed to the 


to the force of the blow struck. 


blow was given? 
of the common kind.” 


am not good at description.” “ Show me 


kind of a blow it was.” I cannot.” 


must.” I] won't.” 


Court. 


The Court told the witness that if the counsel 


insisted upon his showing what kind of a blow it 


was, he must do so. “ Do you insist upon it?” 
“*Tdo.” © Well, then, since 


you compel me to show you, it was this kind of a 


asked the witness. 


blow !" at the same time suiting the action to the 


word, and knocking over the astonished disciple 
of Coke upon Littleton. 
a ea > I ing 
NATIONAL VANITY. 
Tue vanity of a nation was never more happily 


A map ol the 


ilustrated than by the Chinese. 


lrawn by a Chinese, is a square map, 


von-cights of area being taken up by the Celes- 
tial Empire, and the other nations of the lobe 
inhabiting the scanty s rps ¢ | map If 
you have not the use of our letlers and cannot 
read our books, what can you have fora literature 


ked a Chinese of a n ionary. All the words 


in existence could not express more vanity than 
was implied in snch a question from such a per- 
Sol Invest yin 
s2) ¢ Oss 
BUsY BODIES 

Turre is, perhaps, not a more odious character 
in the world than that of the go-between-—by which 
we mean that ecreatu who carries to the ears of 
his neighbor every injurious observation that hap- 
pens to drop from another.—Such a person s the 
s] nae s hi ] . a id Ite c ( 10 od US 
than t slanderer | By his vile officious- 
ness he makes that p n ettective which ¢ 

nert thre ths of th lan sin th 

ld would V t ( t ©r by 
thy lee « ro. de » un t i 
‘ vie rien up ct 1 1 ao { { 

et 6 > 
WORLDLY EXPECTATIONS 
\W\V ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
he (. ' ‘ t 
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~~ 


) 
nothing. Solacing ourselves, like Jonah, under 


the shadow of a gourd, we fancy it is a perennial 
shelter. We see not the worm which is gnawing 
its root; and when it is smitten down and withers, 
we are ready to say with the sullen, testy prophet, 
‘¢ we do well to be angry.” 
— a) 6 Co 

A De .icate 

sometimes given to pleasantry. 


CompLiment.—Washington was 
Journeying East 
on one occasion, attended by two of his aids, he 
asked some young ladies at a hotel where he break- 
fasted, how they liked the appearance of his young 
men? One of them promptly replied. ‘ We can- 
not judge of the srars in presence of the sun.” 


45D @ Geto 


* Can you give me two sixpences for a shilling ?” 





asked a little boy of a grocer’sclerk. ‘ Certainly,” 

said the clerk handing out two sixpenny pieces.— 

* Well,” said the boy, picking up the sixpences 

and turning to go out, “ mother says she will send 

you the shilling to-morrow,” and was off. 
—+59 ¢ C= —— 

Law or Usury.—Punishing a man for making 
as much as he can of his money, although he is 
freely allowed to make as much money as he can. 
Usury is rent for money, as rent is usury for land. 

—+559 Cato — 

Growtxe Virtvous In Otp Ace.—When men 
grow virtuous in their old age, they only make a 
sacrifice to God of the devil’s le ivings.— Pope. 

— 25D Gato 

Iv often happens that rich men die in great 
want—want of more money. 

20 © Ga 
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HW. E. W. Royalton, Vt. 81,00; T. 1. R. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
e100: J.C. I 1 Forks, N. Y¥. 85.00; M. W. Flint 
W. D. B. Northeast Centre, N 


21.00; J. W.S. Castleton, N. Y. 82,00 
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WARAIACES. 


In “ Jeff n Co. at St. Paul's Church, on the 
dis yt Rt. KR W. H. De ey, Rev. Ferdinand 
ht Rector of Zion Church, Greene, Chenango Co, to 3, 
J t ghter of G l’. Loomis, of the former place. 

a =A oC 
DEATHS. 

In this nt “th inst. Briggs, son of lvin D. Cook, 

ot ~ t. Alf I= n n of Robert and Lydia B 
( ) 

In ti 1 24 ult. aflera short ill 

Mr. A > Publty the 7ith year of his age 
In Trov, the &th i Marv Jane, daughter of John J 
Sarah M. Van Deuse aged 4 months and & days 
At Pous on the 4th inst. Alfred Harvey, in his 
2% \ for oft) t 
At New I non the 3ist ult. Roswell Woodworth, 
ies ithe Roth we f his age 
Ar | re the resider f Mrs. Jan Fleming on 
t u J Ru mof Jeremiah and Mary F. Van 
K é raged 181 ths a 14 days 
At New-York, on the @th i of Consumption, Edward 
M ev ! nerly ! Vs 
In South Kingst R.1 the Sth ult. Mr. Robert Knowles 
it I i Wat each inthe 70th year of his age 
J ' orn wit two bours of each other, resided 
t t ‘ ! tw hours of ench other 
1 Vi ‘wv wth met. atth € lence of Oliwer 
\ I Mary & wile of ¢ P. Waldron 
j t ( t. Samuel Wiswall, of 
p , 2 t 13 days 
I f wsition, friendly to all, 
att ltot she loved, el 
k i enre ‘ ¢ ' rf Vv 
. 1 her = “ n te er and 
! ' r pu tt V 
' $ ilitv.-F 1 of 
eo tne the anne 
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Original Poetry. 


« For the Rural Repository. 

Leaves from an Unpadlished Poem. 
BY REV. E. WINCIIESTER REYNOLDS. 
Mumber Four. 

THE EAGLE’S DOOM. 


WHERE mountains rear their tall grey heights, 
By lightnings seared and rent— 

Where the hunter dreams of the morrow’s sport, 
Within his leaf domed tent; 

That kingly bird reposed his wing, 
Then gleamed his hazel eye 

Amid the cloud-mist gathered there 
’T ween lofty earth and sky. 

Against the passing breeze he flung 
His painted plume of brown, 

For none save heaven's pure breeze might kiss 
The stars upon his crown ! 

“ The day is glorious,” he suid, 
“The night surpassing fui, 

But I the king, with mighty wing, 
That cleaves the mouutuin air. 


“ My home is ’mid the gold-fringed cloud, 
That flings its drapery o’er 

The sun's broud rays, where glory strays 
Old ether’s boundless shore, 

My limits none of earth have seen ; 
In regal power I rise, 

Where tempests fling their banners forth, 
Aad battle with the skies! 

The glittering pomp of men, around 
Which millions meanly bow— 

The men of wealth, of love, of arms, 
The monarch’s jeweled brow— 

I scorn them all with native pride; 
My soul’s eye upward turns 

Toward the glories that revolve 
Around a thousand suns! 

I've lashed my pinions to the rays 
That from the heavens stream down, 

And seen the struggles of mankind 
For many a gore-wet crown. 

I've heard the cry of war's red god 
As o’er the earth he strode, 

And led the willing sons of men 
Across his seas of blood : 

And on my nature’s rugged height 
I’ve scorned and laughed to see 

The foolish shame, of those who claim 


A wiser head than me!” 


He ceased, and down his ruffled brown 
The light wind passed its charm— 

Its odors bore from many a shore, 
Luxurious and warm. 

But quick amid the dimness there, 
That lay beneath the cloud, 

And wrapped the mountain in a mist, 
As gloomy as a shroud— 

A light-winged shot from foeman dire, 
Parted that downy coat; 

The proud head drooped, and death was heard 
Within the boaster’s throat. 

*T was sad to see that “bird of heaven,’’* 
Fall in his greatness there ; 

Yet pride beheld the scene, and heard 
God's voice pronounce ** Beware !” 


*So called by the ar 
the highest of all birds, 


ients,from the fa 


Sherman, N. Y. 1847. 
— =) @ Cato 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE LIFE ('D LIKE TO LEAD. 
I’p like a log hut and a small gushing fountain, 
Not fur from a furest and close to a lake, 
O’er-hung by the rocks of wild-looking mountain, 


Where the nimble chamois keeps the hunter awake. 
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I'd have a small garden embosomed with roses, 
For rustics have ever been partial to posies, 
And oft on a Sunday whatever the cause is, 
A sweet smelling cluster to chapel they take, 
I'd not have a wife with my temper to trifle, 
I'd seek an existence exempted from care, 
*T would do very well could she handle a rifle, 
Or tidily sever the skin from a bear ; 
Sut as for a parce! of brats to be squalling, 
Iu the darkness of night when the wild wolves were calling, 
The music methinks would be truly appalling, 
And therefore I'd rather have bachelor’s fure. 
I'd have a brave dog to apprize me of danger, 
Through thick-tangled bushes to pilot my way, 
And one to the fears of the coward a stranger, 
When met by the prowler in search of his prey. 
Well shod for the swamps in my boots of strong leather, 
We'd go on our hunting excursions together, 
And care not a straw for the wind and the weather, 
As long as we kept the chill ague at bay. 
I'd bring down the deer as she merrily bounded, 
I'd feast upon venison all the week through, 
And when the lone woods with the summer birds sounded 
The red gushir bl 4 grape, 
I'd only drink water, for what can be purer, 
Or render the aim of the rifleman surer, 
Than keeping away from the palsy procurer, 


That lurks in our grog-shops and cottages too. 


When the smiles of Aurora the waters were gilding, 
I'd go to the spot where the wild ducks remain, 
I'd find out the banks where the beavers were building, 
And ne'er let a shot be expended in vain: 
I'd climb up the mountains all naked and dreary, 
I'd drive the young eagles away from their eyrie, 
Aud when of the nerve-bracing exercise weary, 
I'd go to my own little cabin again, 
Thus, time would pass on unattended by sorrow, 
Where nothing could reach me, my peace to destroy, 
Where no thought need be blent with the things of to-morrow 
So long as this hand could a rifle employ 
And if by a good-hearted neighbor befric uded, 
I'd ask him, when life and its changes were ended, 
To see me in some verdant corner extended, 
W here summer-birds chant their sweet carol 
Claverack, 1847. 
——_— 9 6 Cato — 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE MERMAID'’S HOME, 


Teus me, oh tell me 


of jov. 


G. th. A. 


fair maid of the sea, 
Is my beauteous brother a dweller with thee, 
Ju thy wild ocean home ‘neath the gloom of the w faves, 


Where jewel 


j burn brightest, down deep in the caves! 
“ Yes, mortal, he came through the billowy deep, 

And in its dark chambers in silence doth sleep, 

There are many bright gems in his clustering curls, 
And his pale brow is wreathed with the purest of pearls. 
* But see the pale stars are fast leaving the sky, 
And swiitto my coralline grot I must hie, 
Yet, take ere I go these gems from the waves, 
The purest and brightest from ocean's dark caves." 

Oh maiden, I would not that thou shouldst bestow, 

The gems thou hast brought from the dark mines below : 
Then take back thy treasure—the purest of all, 

Is the bright boy who sleeps in thy wide ocean hall. 


“ Mortal beware, there's a charm ‘round the dead, 


W ho dreamless repo 


e on the coral’s low bed, 


"Tis there I have laid him—tis there [have wept, 


And sadly and darkly my night vigils kept.” 


Yous 
ru 


Oh, it is not the place where the lovely should sleep, 


i 


maiden "tis lonely and dark in the deep, 


Though jewels burn bright on his beauteous dust, 


I cure not for jewe Is—then give back the lost. 
* No child ofthe earth—I cannot reveal 
The treasures which Ocean's dark billows conceal, 


For those who once come to our home in the wave, 
Are buried forever, our home i 
Columbiaville, July, 147. E. H. J. 
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TO THOSE WHO CAN APPLY THEM. 


their grave 





MorTuer, dry that scaldis 


y tear, 
Brothers, weep not o'er that bier 
Though thy loved one lee; in death 
Hushed her cherub voice and breath— 


} 





os 
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She's but gone to God on high, 
Lives again in yon bright sky, 
Chanting praise before the throne \ 
Of the High and Holy One. N d 
What though by your side no more 
She shall skip as heretofore ; 

What though hushed that merry shout, 


Gladdening thy hearts throughout; 
Lives again that joyous smile, 

In a bright world free from guile, 
And her sunny face ye'll greet, 
When in Heaven ye all shall meet; 
Mother, daughter, sons, and all; 


There no wore the sable pall 

Spreads its shadows, dark and wild, 
*Twixt the parent and her child ; 
There no parting tears shall flow, 
There no are heard no sounds of woe ; 
Death's pale form can ne’er intrude 
In those mansions of the good ; 

Nor shall aught of earth alloy, 

Or interrupt that holy joy. 


Hudson, July, 1847. Pyxgad- 





New Volume, September, 1847. 


URAL REPOSITORY, 


Ook. 24, “Commencing Sept. 25, (8) 7. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The tirst Number of the 7 wenty- Fourth Volume of the Runa 
Rerostrory will be issued on Saturday the 26th of Septem 
ber, 1847. ? 





No 


The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
furmilies of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years; amid the many chan- 
»and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a simmlar character have perished, our humble 
Kural has continued on, from year to year, untilit is the Oldest 
Literury Paper in the United States. 


GORBVATAONS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making inthe whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous E and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
an few copies ofthe Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, Teth, 19th, 
20th, 2ist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
vi lume, cau have as m iny Copies of either of these volumes 
os they wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 


ges that have taken plac 





igraviligs, 


have 





Four Copies for 83,00 © Twenty Four Copies for$15,00 
Seven do. $5.00 Thirty do. Siew 
Ten do. 87,00 ‘Thirty-Five do. S20,.00 
Fifteen do. $10.00 Forty do. S22,00 
‘Twenty do. $13,00 Pitty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents, 


Those who send &5 or 87, fora Club, can have one of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis ;) those who send S10, or 
R15, two; those who send S20, three ; 
$25 or over, four. 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


Any town that will send us the most subscribers, forthe | 
24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 
price, each subseriber in such town to receive the Repository — ) 
during that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. 


and those who send 


All 
the 


ir No subscription received for less than one year. 


the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during 





year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be g f 
sent as svon as possible to the publisher. 







WILLIAM B. STODDARD. VW 


Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1847. y 
ry EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 


and receive Subseriptions 








